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VILLAGE GREEN, OXFORD, ENGLAND 
By William S. Horton 



THE FINE ARTS IN CHICAGO 



Chicago, in its fourteenth annual exhibition of oil paintings and 
sculpture by American artists, recently held at the Art Institute, intro- 
duced a novelty in the selection of its pictures. It wanted to be equi- 
table and just to all candidates for wall space, and at the same time to 
raise the standard of its display. Consequently it rejected the plan 
of former years, of having a small admission jury, and chose seventeen 
jurymen, who were divided into two sets. The submitted pictures 
passed successively before each body, which voted in secret. If the 
vote of each set of jurymen was favorable, the picture was admitted 
without further ado. In cases where the vote was divided, the pictures 
were set aside for further consideration. If the vote of both sections 
of the jury was negative, the fate of the picture was sealed. 

A large jury, a variety of tastes, a secret ballot — this, it was 
thought, would surely remove all cause for jealousies and heart-burn- 
ings, and would materially enhance the standard of the exhibition. 
One is forced to say, however, that the innovation miscarried of its 
purpose. The exhibition was no better than previous enterprises of 
a similar character conducted under the auspices of the Art Institute — 
which is in no sense a reflection on the attainments of the Institute 
— and was attended by no fewer regrets and recriminations. 
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WIND-SWEPT SNOW 
By Walter Nettfeton 



There was the 
usual contingent of 
pictures — one hun- 
dred and two in 
number — selected 
by Miss Sara Hal- 
lowell, the agent of 
the Institute, from 
the studios of Paris. 
These, of course, 
were passed upon 
by a jury of one, 
and the jury of 
seventeen, willy- 
nilly, had nothing 
to do but to acqui- 
esce in Miss Hal- 
lowell's judgment. 
Gari Melchers con- 
tributed twenty-eight canvases, and one is constrained to think that 
the jury of seventeen had nothing to do with these pictures except to 
pass them along. Jules R. Mersfelder had on exhibition a collection 

of fifteen of his character- 
istic oils, chiefly aggrega- 
tions of rocks done in pur- 
ples. Again one must sup- 
pose the jury of seventeen 
simply passed them along. 
Last year the artist 
favored with a special ex- 
hibition by the grace of the 
Institute was Symons, and 
without wishing to institute 
comparisons, one may safe- 
ly say that the clear-cut, 
luminous bits of landscape, 
and the sunset and autumn 
scenes of this artist were 
more replete with interest 
to the art-lover than the 
unnatural rocks and the in- 
different portraits of the 
favored two of this year. 
Speaking in general terms, 
moreover, the pictures sent 
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By Robert Vonnoh from Pans last year were 
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notoriously the least excellent in the exhibition. Miss Hallowell 
sent none this year quite so bad as the worst of last year. But it is 
safe to say that there were few in her collection of this year superior 

to many that were 
rejected by the jury 
of seventeen. 

In other words, 
of the three hundred 
and fifty-six pictures 
exhibited, well-nigh 
half can scarcely be 
said to have been 
subjected to a jury 
of admission at all. 
In view of the fact 
that four hundred 
and seventy-one 
works were submit- 
ted for admission, 
one is inclined to 
regret that so much 
space was devoted 
in the galleries to 
artists accorded 
special favor, and to 
works admitted sim- 
ply because they 
could be secured by 
an agent. 

Among the art- 
ists represented by 
works sent from 
Europe the best 
known were, per- 
haps, Alexander 
Harrison, Walter 
McEwen, Henry 
Mosler and his son 
G . H . M o si e r , 
George Inness, 
Harriet Hallowell, and Mary MacMonnies. Harrison's pictures were 
all in the manner of his recent work, the largest being a study of 
Montigny Falls, and the most important of McEwen's four canvases 
was "The Sisters." Mosler the younger contributed one of the most 
admired, and at the same time most criticised, of the pictures at the 
exhibition, "Fidelity," depicting a dog, keeping a sorrowful watch 




the sun- vow 

By Herman McNeill 




GEORGIA UPLANDS 
By Julian Rix 




IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
By C. Philip Weber 
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beside a cradle, on whose coverlets rested a single flower to suggest 
the cause of the animal's* distress — a bit of pictorial sentiment. 

The other- pictures sent by Miss Hallowell were diverse in motive, 
and varied in technique and color scheme. They served, of course, 
to show what certain American artists are doing under foreign influ- 
ences, but one may doubt 
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if they were sufficiently 
representative of what the 
great body of our students 
and exiled professionals 
have accomplished. 

Interest naturally cen- 
tered in a certain measure 
on the exhibition of Mel- 
chers, which was partly ex- 
plained by the fact that he 
has been somewhat lavishly 
honored abroad, and the 
fame of his honors has been 
industriously circulated at 
home. It has been the 
fashion of late to laud 
Melchers as one of the 
greatest of living painters. 
Just why, it might be diffi- 
cult to tell. 

His work certainly dis- 
closes vigor and technical 
ability, but that he merits 
the eulogy heaped upon 
him one can scarcely see. 
Fully half his canvases 
shown at the Chicago ex- 
hibition were portraits, and 
they induced one to doubt 
if portraiture is Melchers's 
special forte. His portrait of Donald G. Mitchell was instinct with 
more character than any of his others. Melchers is not a great color- 
ist, and this fact robs his work of much of the charm possessed by 
the paintings shown of other artists who have riot as yet been accorded 
the meed of praise that has been lavished upon him. 

For the most part the Chicago exhibition included the same names 
as in former years, Chase, Browne, Chapman, Cameron, Corwin, Davis, 
Eaton, Hassam, Henri, Maurer, Menzler, Peyraud, Schmedgten, 
Stacey, Svendsen, Tanner, Vonnoh, and other artists whose work is 
equally familiar to the visitors to exhibitions. Among the many can- 




CATNIP 

By Elizabeth Bonsall 
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vases that have been shown on previous occasions there was a liberal 
admixture of new work, which pleased by its freshness, and often 
showed the most marked improvement over former efforts of the artist. 
The Western artists, as in former years, made an especially good 
showing, which is probably due to the fact that many of the most 
prominent of the Eastern artists are apathetic as regards sending their 
canvases to the Chicago exhibition or to any other Western display. 

James Ford Buell. 




FIDELITY 

By Gustave Mosler 

THE FINE ARTS AT CHARLESTON EXPOSITION 

The fine arts exhibit of the Charleston Exposition proves to be 
one of the most notable features of the show. The exhibit is almost 
as large as that of Buffalo. There is a smaller number of modern 
American pictures and sculptures, but a much larger display of the 
works of the earlier American pictures, particularly of Gilbert, of 
Stuart, and of Thomas Sully. 

Some unexpected treasures in these early art works have been 
found, both in the South and the North, and the Southern owners of 
pictures and also of miniatures by Malbone and Frazer have, through 
feelings of local and sectional pride, finally consented to loan numbers 
of pictures and miniatures that have never before been placed on 
public exhibition. 

James B. Townsend, the fine arts director, has had great trouble 
in getting together this display. The fact that a winter exposition is 
a novelty, and that artists and owners are less disposed to loan their 
works during the winter season, is responsible for the difficulty. 



